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largely on the basis of good physical nurture, good moral home environ- 
ment, etc. His success in life is practically assured. 

But even the Minneapolis survey assumes the virtue for vocational 
purposes of general high-school education. (There should be, of course, 
no disposition to question the importance of that education as contribut- 
ing to personal culture and good citizenship.) "If the boy can go four 
years to high school and then specialize in commercial training, so much 
the better for him" (in earning power, it is assumed). But there can be 
no warrant for this conclusion in any existing statistics. There is 
warrant for the conclusion that boys who can and do follow such a 
course succeed better; but that is a wholly different thing from saying if 
James Ferguson (a bright lad) or Henry Adams (a slow fellow) each 
"goes four years to high school" it will be better for him. The entire 
question obviously needs reconsideration, involving allowances for the 
selective effects of schools. 

These are criticisms of relatively minor elements of the report; 
as a whole, it is a credit to the city which made the investigation possible, 
to the society which directed the work, and to the individuals who, in 
many cases giving their services without compensation, executed the 
detailed studies. 



David Snedden 



Columbia University 



Trade Unionism in the United States. By R. F. Hoxie. With an 
Introduction by E. H. Downey. New York: Appleton, 1917. 
Pp.xxxvii-f-426. $2.00. 

This is easily the best book on trade-unionism in the United States. 
The explanation of this is to be found partly in Dr. Hoxie's rare qualities 
of scholarship, his open-mindedness, and his extraordinary analytical 
ability, but principally in his viewpoint and method. His method is a 
significant departure from the ordinary method of studying trade- 
unionism. The ordinary method has been to confine attention solely to 
trade-union constitutions, journals, agreements, and other documents 
and by this means to elaborate the analysis of trade-union structures. 
Because Dr. Hoxie's method was a departure from the ordinary method 
he fills a gap somewhat as Webb did for England by his Industrial 
Democracy. His work begins with a definite problem. He determines 
first what he wants to know and why. This seems commonplace enough 
when thus abstractly stated, but in practice his attitude is rarely found. 
His problem, moreover, is a problem of social welfare, of social control and 
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action. But he is opposed to simple solutions, sweeping generalizations, 
and homiletics. He believes that control must be based on a thorough 
understanding, and in order to get this understanding we must know 
causes and make interpretations, and not be content with aimless 
analysis and description. This leads him to the study of functions — 
aims, policies, ideals, and attitudes. And the only satisfactory way to 
find out about these is by association with trade-unionists. This book 
is the result of close association with and study of men. It is not neces- 
sary to disparage the study of trade-union constitutions and other docu- 
ments, but Dr. Hoxie rightly insists that to confine attention solely to 
those documents is to neglect the most valuable sources of insight into 
trade-unionism. Thus his thesis is "If we want action, we can get it 
only through understanding men, not mechanical arrangements and 
relationships." His purpose, therefore, is to develop a psychology of 
this trade-union group. He does not make a mechanical application 
of abstract concepts, as presented by Trade, Baldwin, or any other social 
psychologist. He works out his social psychology inductively in contact 
with the people concerned. His book is valuable, therefore, in the whole 
field of general social psychology. Its method and point of view will 
be very useful in the study of any other special group or social movement, 
such as farmers' organizations, feminism, or socialism. It is not a cut- 
and-dried textbook which no one would read except under compulsion. 
In fact, no book on trade-unionism will be as interesting and intelligible 
to the general public as this book, but it will be especially valuable to the 
students of trade-unionism. It would be a mistake to teach a class in 
trade-unionism without at least making a trial of these methods of teach- 
ing which Dr. Hoxie has devised and which are so rarely used or known. 

Dr. E. H. Downey, who is better acquainted with Dr. Hoxie's 
method and viewpoint than any other man, has written a general inter- 
pretation and explanation as an introduction. 

E. H. Sutherland 

William Jewell College 



A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert 
Coe. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. Pp. xiii-f 
361. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Coe outlines most suggestively "the con- 
sequences for religious education which follow from the now widely 
accepted social interpretation of the Christian Message." His analysis 



